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JEFFERSON AND THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

IN the organization of the national government Washington 
and Hamilton undoubtedly performed the chief part. 
Historians have given due prominence to this fact, but they 
have neglected the work done by Jefferson in organizing an im- 
portant branch of the government, the consular service. To 
organize, indeed almost to create, a consular service was pe- 
culiarly difficult in the years 1790 and 1792, for at that time 
domestic affairs were very unstable and foreign policies as yet 
unformed. 

What had been done before Jefferson entered upon his task 
can be briefly stated. 1 As early as 1 780 Congress had recog- 
nized the need of separating fiscal and commercial from diplo- 
matic affairs by appointing a consul to reside in France. The 
consul so appointed was William Palfrey, who was to receive a 
salary of $1500 a year; and Thomas Barclay was appointed 
vice-consul at a salary of $1000. Palfrey, however, was lost 
with his ship at sea, and was succeeded as consul by Barclay, 
who thus became the first American consul to reside in Europe. 2 
Barclay had, in fact, the powers of a consul-general. Five years 
later, on October 28, 1785, Congress adopted the following 
resolution : 

Whereas it is expedient that consuls should be appointed in the dif- 
ferent states with which the citizens of the United States are engaged 
in commerce; therefore, resolved, that the ministers plenipotentiary of 
the United States in Europe, and where there is no minister the charge 
d'affaires, shall exercise the powers of a consul-general for the king- 
doms or states in which they respectively reside, provided that no addi- 
tional salary be allowed for such service. 3 

In spite of the advice of Franklin and Adams, who spoke from 

1 On this see E. R. Johnson : Political Science Quarterly, vol. xiii, pp. 19-40. 

2 It is a coincidence that the name of the first British consul to the United States 
was Thomas Barclay. 

5 Journals of Congress, vol. x. 
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their experience as diplomatic agents, Congress thus made 
the mistake of continuing to impose consular duties upon the 
diplomatic branch of the administration. It is much to be re- 
gretted that this Congress, which was to pass the remarkable 
ordinance of 1787, did not lay the foundation of a consular 
system worthy to be maintained and developed. A strong, 
independent consular service would have been of great value at 
this time in restoring trade, and later it would have prevented 
many misfortunes that befell our commerce. 

In 1785 Thomas Jefferson became minister of the United 
States to France. By article 29 of the treaty of commerce of 
1778 between the two countries, mutual liberty to appoint con- 
sular officers was secured to the contracting parties, and it was 
stipulated that the functions of such officers should be regulated 
by a " particular agreement." Such an agreement was eventu- 
ally brought about when, on November 14, 1788, after long 
and wearisome delays, Jefferson concluded a convention to define 
and establish " the functions and privileges of consuls and vice- 
consuls." This was his first achievement for the consular ser- 
vice. A few months later a new government took charge of 
the affairs of the United States. President Washington referred 
the consular convention to the Senate, and that body on July 
29, 1789, approved it unanimously. 

By the ratification of this convention, the government under 
the constitution not only recognized the existence of a consular 
service but adopted it as a part of the new administrative sys- 
tem. From that time to the present the consular service has 
been under the direct supervision of the department of state. 
No man, perhaps, was better qualified by experience and knowl- 
edge to take up the organization and regulation of that service 
than Thomas Jefferson, the newly appointed secretary of state. 
He knew thoroughly the needs of our country, and his five years 
of residence in France had given him an opportunity to become 
familiar with conditions in Europe. Whatever of merit or of 
evil is inherent in our consular system must be attributed largely 
to Jefferson ; for he, more than any other, was its creator and 
organizer. Not only did he conclude the consular convention 
with France, but, as the first secretary of state of the United 
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States, he had the whole consular service for four years under 
his direction. The customs and precedents originating in these 
first years of the new government have been most potent and 
most lasting. Finally, it was through his influence and in ac- 
cordance with his advice that the important act of 1 792 was 
passed. 

Jefferson was still in Europe when appointed secretary of 
state, and he did not enter upon the duties of his new office 
until March 22, 1790. On June 15 eight persons were informed 
by letter from the secretary of state of their appointment to 
consular office. The first letter of Thomas Jefferson to a consul 
of the United States was as follows : 

New York, June 15, 1790. 
John Marsden Pintard, Esq. 

Sir : The President of the United States desiring to avail the public 
of your services as consul for the Island of Madeira, I have the honor 
of enclosing you the commission and of expressing to you the senti- 
ments of perfect esteem with which I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

[Signed] Thomas Jefferson? 

Similar letters were sent to the other appointees. In the latter 
part of August, 1 790, the letters show that sixteen consular offi- 
cers — six consuls and ten vice-consuls — had been appointed for 
six different foreign lands. By the first of January, 1795, the 
number of consular representatives of the United States had 
increased to forty in twelve different foreign countries : five con- 
suls-general (ministers acting in this capacity), twenty-five con- 
suls, eight vice-consuls and two commercial agents. 2 

1 American Letters, vol. i, June 15, 1790, State Department MSS. 

2 They were placed in the various countries as follows : 

To the republic of France and dependencies: consul-general (minister), James 
Monroe; consuls, three; vice-consuls, three. To the kingdom of Great Britain: 
consul-general (minister), Thomas Pinckney; consuls, six; vice-consul, one; com- 
mercial agent, one. To the kingdom of Spain : consul-general (minister), William 
Short; consuls, four. To the kingdom of Portugal and its dominions: consul-gen- 
eral (minister), David Humphreys; consuls, two; vice-consul, one. To the United 
Netherlands and their dominions: consul-general (minister), J. Q. Adams; consul, 
one; vice-consuls, three; agent, one. To Denmark and the Hanse Towns: two 
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On July i , 1 790, Congress had passed a law entitled : " An 
act providing the means of intercourse between the United 
States and foreign nations." ' This act made no mention of the 
duties, salaries or emoluments of consuls, probably for the rea- 
son that a separate bill was being prepared for that purpose. 2 
As regards the payment of consuls two distinct policies had 
been followed. The first consul of 1 780, it will be remembered, 
was to receive a salary of $1500. The resolution of Congress 
in 1785 did away entirely with consular salaries, but permitted 
the consuls to engage in trade, as many of them actually did. 
It was a custom long followed but never satisfactory either to 
the consuls or to the government. The ministers to the foreign 
courts were acting as consuls-general, but, as expressly stated 
by the resolution of 1785, without additional pay. It was cer- 
tainly a very economical basis on which the consular service was 
being conducted. There was no salary nor were there any fees 
or emoluments attached to the office of consul. The need of 
economy at that time was very great. The new government 
was just being established, commerce was burdened with re- 
strictions, and it was very uncertain how much revenue would 
be derived from imports. In these facts is found the excuse 
for the apparently parsimonious treatment by Congress of our 
consular officers. 

Soon after their appointment in the summer of 1 790, the con- 
consuls to each. To Germany, Italy, Morocco, China and East Indies: one consul 
to each. 

The above list is made out from a list given in the United States Register for 1795, 
of which there is a copy in the Library of Congress. In the same year (1795) there 
were in the United States twenty-five consular representatives from six foreign 
countries: five consuls-general, eleven consuls and nine vice-consuls. 

'Statutes at Large of the United States, vol. i, p. 128. Inasmuch as this law of 
1790 authorized the president to draw from the United States treasury a sum of money 
not exceeding $40,000 annually " for the support of such persons as he shall com- 
mission to serve the United States in foreign parts " some persons have supposed that 
it was intended to include the consular service. Professor E. R. Johnson (in POLIT- 
ICAL Science Quarterly, vol. xiii, p. 39) says : " A part of the money thus placed at 
the disposal of the president might have been used in paying salaries of consuls, but 
none was so applied." 

2 See Jefferson's instructions, infra, p. 630; also Jefferson's letter to J. Johnson, 
infra, p. 632. 
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suls went to their posts of duty, and by the end of the year let- 
ters from them began to be received by the secretary of state. 
The earliest instructions to the consular body were sent by 
Jefferson on August 26, 1790. As they contain an explanation 
of many of the duties of consuls and also Jefferson's ideas as to 
the personnel of the service, they are here given in full. 

Circular to the Consuls and Vice-Consuls of the United States. 1 

New York, August 26, 1790. 

Sir : I expected, ere this, to have been able to send you an act of 
Congress, prescribing some special duties and regulations for the exer- 
cise of the consular offices of the United States ; but Congress not being 
able to mature the act sufficiently, it lies over to the next session. In 
the meanwhile, I beg leave to draw your attention to some matters of 
information, which it is interesting to receive. 

I must beg the favor of you to communicate to me, every six months, 
a report of the vessels of the United States which enter at the ports of 
your district, specifying the name and burthen of each vessel, of what 
description she is (to wit, ship, snow, brig, etc.), the names of the 
masters and owners and number of seamen, the part of the United 
States from which she cleared and places touched at, her cargo outward 
and inward and the owners thereof, the port to which she is bound and 
times of arrival and departure ; the whole arranged in a table under 
different columns and the reports closing on the last days of June and 
December. 

We wish you to use your endeavors that no vessel enter as an Ameri- 
can in the ports of your district, which shall not be truly such, and that 
none be sold under that name, which are not really of the United States. 

That you give to me, from time to time, information of all military 
preparations and other indications of war which may take place in your 
ports ; and when a war shall appear imminent, that you notify thereof 
the merchants and vessels of the United States within your district, 
that they may be duly on their guard ; and, in general, that you com- 
municate to me such political and commercial intelligence as you may 
think interesting to the United States. 

The consuls and vice-consuls of the United States are free to wear 
the uniform of their navy if they choose to do so. This is a deep blue 
coat with red facings, linings and cuffs, its cuffs slashed and a standing 
collar ; a red waistcoat (laced or not at the selection of the wearer) 

1 State Department, Foreign Letters, p. 399. 
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and blue breeches ; yellow buttons with a foul anchor, and black cock- 
ades and small swords. 

Be pleased to observe that the vice-consul of one district is not at 
all subordinate to the consul of another. They are equally independent 
of each other. 

The ground of distinction between these two officers is this : our 
government thinks that to whatever there may be either of honor or 
profit resulting from the consular office native citizens are first entitled , 
when such, of proper character, will undertake the duties; but where 
none such offer, a vice-consul is appointed of any other nation. 

Should a proper native come forward at any future time, he will be 
named consul ; but this nomination will not revoke the commission of 
vice-consul ; it will only suspend his functions during the continuance 
of the consul within the limits of his jurisdiction, and on his departure 
therefrom it is meant that the vice-consular authority shall revive of 
course, without the necessity of a reappointment. 

It is understood that consuls and vice-consuls have authority of 
course to appoint their own agents in the several parts of their dis- 
trict, and that it is with themselves alone that those agents are to corre- 
spond. 

It will be best not to fatigue the government in which you reside, or 
those in authority under it, with applications in unimportant cases. 
Husband their good dispositions for occasions of some moment, and let 
all representations to them be concluded in the most temperate and 
friendly terms , never indulging in any case whatever a single expression 
that may irritate. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant. 

Thomas Jefferson . 

These instructions settled some questions that had already 
arisen, and they proved an invaluable guide to the consuls in 
their work, wherein few or no precedents had as yet been 
established. The circular did not define the jurisdiction of con- 
suls, but later circulars and letters supplied the lack. 

Of the occasional letters sent out from the department of 
state to the consuls, giving them more detailed instructions for 
the work in their particular field, the following is a good ex- 
ample. It is a letter * from Jefferson to Joshua Johnson, consul 

■Never before published. It is dated at New York, Aug. 7, 1790, and is recorded 
in MS. American Letters, vol. i. 
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for London, in which the secretary explains at some length the 
nature of the consul's work. 

Sir : The president of the United States, desirous of availing his 
country of the talents of its best citizens in their respective lines, has 
thought proper to nominate you consul for the United States at the 
port of London. The extent of our commercial and political connec- 
tions with that country marks the importance of the trust he confides to 
you, and the more as we have no diplomatic character at that court. 
I shall write more to you in a future letter on the extent of the consular 
functions, which are in general to be confined to the superintendence 
and patronage of commerce and navigation, but in your position we 
must desire somewhat more. Political intelligence from that country 
is interesting to us in a high degree ; we must therefore ask you to 
furnish us with this as far as you shall be able ; to send us moreover 
the gazette of the court, WoodfalFs parliamentary register ; to serve 
sometimes as a center of correspondence with other parts of Europe, 
by receiving and forwarding letters sent to your care. It is desirable 
that we be annually informed of the extent to which the British fisheries 
are carried on within each year, stating the number and tonnage of the 
vessels and the number of men employed in the respective fisheries ; to 
wit, the northern and southern whale fisheries and the cod fishery. I 
have as yet no statement of them for the year 1789, with which there- 
fore I beg you to begin. While the press of the seamen continues, our 
seamen in ports nearer to you than to Liverpool (where Mr. Maury is 
consul) will need your protection. The liberation of those impressed 
should be desired of the proper authority with due firmness, yet always 
in temperate and respectful terms, in which way indeed all applications 
to government should be made. 

The public papers herein desired may come regularly once a month by 
the British packet, intermediately by any vessels bound directly either to 
New York or to Philadelphia. All expenses incurred for papers and 
postages shall be paid at such intervals as you choose , either here on your 
order or by bill on London whenever you transmit to me an account. 

There was a bill brought into the legislature for the establishment of 
some regulations in the consular office, but it is postponed to the next 
session. That bill proposed some particular fees for some particular 
services ; they were however so small as to be no object. As there will 
be little or no legal emolument annexed to the office of consul, it is of 
course not expected that it shall render any expense incumbent on him. 
I have the honor to be, with great esteem, Sir, . . . 

Thomas Jefferson . 
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From the above letter it is evident that the work of a consul 
was not to be easy. Men of learning, tact and business ability 
were needed in the consular service then as they are now. It 
was well for Jefferson thus early to advise patience and polite- 
ness, for the question of the impressment of American seamen, 
to which he refers, was one of the most vexatious with which 
our consuls had to deal, and their correspondence is full of it 
from this time until the war of 1812. 

In this first year of the new consular service a question arose 
with France in regard to the right of the United States to ap- 
point consuls to the French colonies. The answer involved the 
interpretation of the clause of the consular convention. On 
such a question no one could speak with greater authority than 
Jefferson, by whom the convention was negotiated. In a letter 
to William Short, in July, 1790, Jefferson mentions that M. de 
la Forest, French consul at New York, had remarked the ap- 
pointment of consuls to the French islands. Jefferson then ex- 
plains to Minister Short the terms employed in the convention 
and what the understanding was at the time the convention was 
framed. He says: 

The words " etats du roi" unquestionably extended to all his do- 
minions. If they had been merely synonomous with " la France " why 
was the alteration made? When I proposed the alteration I explained 
my reasons, and it cannot be supposed I would offer a change of lan- 
guage but for some matter of substance. 

A few months later the French government questioned the right 
of the United States to appoint consuls in the French colonies, 
and once more Jefferson wrote to William Short and declared 
that the right of the United States was clear. He insisted on 
this as a " reservation of our right, and not with a view to exer- 
cising it, if it shall be inconvenient or disagreeable to the gov- 
ernment of France." Only two officers had been appointed to 
the French colonies — Mr. Skipwith to Martinique and Guada- 
loupe, Mr. Bourne to St. Domingo — and they were now in- 
structed not to request a regular exequatur, and the hope was 
expressed that the French government would show them such 
attentions as the patronage of commerce might call for. 
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As regards Great Britain, with which the United States had 
no consular convention, nor even a treaty of commerce, the po- 
sition of the American government was entirely different. Two 
years later, in a letter to Mr. Coxe, Jefferson indicated the situ- 
ation as it then stood. 

With respect to the placing of consuls in the British Islands, we are 
so far from being permitted that, that a common mercantile factor is 
not permitted by their laws. The experiment of establishing consuls 
in the colonies of the European nations has been going on for some 
time, but as yet we cannot say it has been formally and fully admitted 
by any. The French colonial authority has received them, but they 
have never yet been confirmed by the national authority.' 

On May 13, 1 791 , Jefferson sent out his second circular: 

To the Consuls and Vice-consuls of the United States. 2 
Sir : You will readily conceive that the union of domestic with the 
foreign affairs under the department of state brings on the head of this 
department such incessant calls, not admitting delay, as oblige him to 
postpone whatever will bear postponing ; hence, tho' it is important 
that I should continue to receive from time to time regular information 
from you of whatever occurs within your notice interesting to the United 
States, yet it is not within my power to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters regularly as they come. I mention these circumstances that you 
may ascribe the delay of acknowledgement to the real cause, that it may 
not produce any relaxation on your part in making all these communi- 
cations which it is important should be received, and which govern our 
proceedings tho' it is not in my power to note it to you specially. 

I had hoped that Congress at their last session would have passed a 
bill for regulating the functions of consuls. Such a one was before 
them, but there being a considerable difference of opinion as to some 
of its parts, it has been finally lost by the shortness of the session which 
the constitution has limited to the third of March. It will be taken up 
again at the ensuing session of October next ; and in the meantime 
you will be pleased to govern yourself by the instructions already given. 
In general our affairs are proceeding in a train of unparalled pros- 
perity. This arises from the real improvements of our government, 

1 Jefferson's Works, vol. iv, p. 69. It seemed, in fact, to make no difference 
whether consular conventions existed or not, for the United States had as much 
trouble with France as with England. 

2 Never before published. It is recorded in Instructions to Ministers, vol. 1. 
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from the unbounded confidence reposed in it by the people, their zeal 
to support it and their conviction that a solid union is the best rock of 
their safety, from the favorable seasons which for some years past have 
cooperated with a fertile soil and good climate to increase the produc- 
tions of agriculture, and from the growth of industry, economy and do- 
mestic manufactures. So that I believe I may say with truth that there 
is not a nation under the sun enjoying more present prosperity now with 
more in prospect. 

The unsuccessful issue of the expedition against the savages the last 
year is not unknown to you. More adequate preparations are making 
for the present year, and in the meantime some of the tribes have 
accepted peace and others have expressed a readiness to do the same. 

Another plentiful year has been added to those that had preceded it, 
and the present bids fair to be equally so. A prosperity built on the 
basis of agriculture is that which is most desirable to us, because to the 
efforts of labor it adds the efforts of a greater proportion of soil. The 
check, however, which the commercial regulations of Europe have 
given to the sale of our produce has produced a very considerable 
degree of domestic manufacture, which so far as it is of the household 
kind will doubtless continue, and so far as it is more public will depend 
on the continuance or discontinuance of the European policy. 

I am, with great esteem, 

Thomas Jefferson, 

For two years, as indicated in the instructions and letters of 
Jefferson, Congress had been considering the regulation of the 
consular system ; but for various reasons the act had been de- 
layed. Finally on April 14, 1792, such an act was passed. 1 It 
should be noticed that this act did not, as some have said, create 
the consular system, but it did to a certain extent define the 
duties and functions of consuls. 

During the years from 1792 down to 18 16, when foreign 
affairs were most troublesome, when precedents were being 
established and consuls were inexperienced and frequently per- 
plexed, our secretaries of state were kept exceedingly busy in 

1 It was entitled: " An act concerning consuls and vice-consuls for carrying into 
full effect the convention between the King of the French and the United States of 
America, entered into for the purpose of defining and establishing the functions and 
privileges of their respective consuls and vice-consuls." The act may be found in the 
Journals of Congress, vol. iii, p. 1360, and in Statutes at Large, vol. i, p. 254. 
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giving advice and sending instructions. That the task became 
a heavy burden for Jefferson is made plain by the opening sen- 
tences of the instructions of May 13, 1 791 , quoted above. 

Soon after the adjournment of Congress in 1792 Jefferson 
sent out his third set of instructions to the consuls and vice- 
consuls and forwarded to them also a copy of the law of Con- 
gress passed during the previous month. Besides some general 
instructions in regard to the duties of their office, Jefferson wrote 
of the public credit and the continued prosperity of the country. 
Two more circulars of general instructions were sent out by him 
before he retired from the office of secretary of state, Dec. 3 1 , 
1 793- One of these circulars, dated November 14, 1792, di- 
rects the consuls to address their letters in future to the secre- 
tary of state, by title and not by name, as he intends to resign. 
The other circular, on March 21, 1793, calls the attention of 
the consuls to the appearances of war in Europe and desires 
them, on the first symptoms of rupture among the maritime 
powers, to put our vessels on their guard, to secure to them the 
rights of neutrality and to protect them against all invasions of 
such rights. 

The consular service as developed by Jefferson was organized, 
to put it as concisely as possible, as follows : Only native citizens 
of the United States were appointed consuls. In ports where 
consular officers were needed a foreigner was appointed vice- 
consul if no deserving native was to be found there. A vice- 
consul of one port and its vicinity had no dependence on 
the consul of another ; each acted independently in his depart- 
ment, which extended to all places within the same allegiance 
that were nearer to him than to any other consul or vice-consul ; 
each could appoint agents within his department who were to 
correspond with himself. In France in 1791 there were three 
consuls for the United States (natives) and two vice-consuls 
(Frenchmen). In England there were three consuls for the 
United States (natives) and one vice-consul (foreigner). In 
Ireland there was one consul for the United States (native). 

It was Jefferson's settled policy to appoint foreigners to the 
consular offices only when deserving natives could not be found. 
In his letter to Jay in 1788 accompanying the consular conven- 
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tion, Jefferson had said : " Native citizens, on several valuable 
accounts, are preferable to aliens and to citizens alien born." 
His reasons for so thinking are clearly indicated in two of his 
letters. In a letter to the vice-consul at Havre, M. de la Motte, 
he said : 

I am sensible of the difficulties to which our consuls are exposed by 
the applications of sailors calling themselves American. Though the 
difference of dialect between the Irish and Scotch and Americans is 
sensible to the ear of the native, it is not to that of a foreigner, how- 
ever well he understands the language, and between the American and 
English (unless of particular provinces) there is no difference, sensible 
even to a native. Among hundreds of applications made to me at 
Paris, nine-tenths were Irish, whom I readily discovered, the residue 1 
think were English, and, I believe, not a single instance of a Scotch- 
man or American. The sobriety and earnestness of the two last keep 
them from want. You will find it necessary to be extremely on your 
guard against these applications. 1 

Twenty-five years later, on February 4, 18 16, Jefferson wrote 
again on this subject of appointing foreigners to office and in 
particular concerning M. de la Motte : 

On the question of giving to de la Motte the consulship of Havre I 
know the obstacle of the Senate. Their determination to appoint 
natives only is generally proper, but not always. These places are for 
the most part of little consequence to the public, and if they can be 
made resources of profit to our ex-military worthies they are so far ad- 
vantageous. You or I however know that one of these new novices 
[«V], knowing nothing of the laws or authorities of his port, nor speak- 
ing a word of its language, is of no more account than the fifth wheel of 
a coach. 2 

It is evident that the thought uppermost in Jefferson's mind 
was the good of the service. The best men available should 
be appointed. Nearly all of the secretaries of state since his 
time have advocated the same system — the merit system — but 
unfortunately, after a hundred years and many attempts at re- 
form, it is not yet established. 

' Never before published. It is to be found in Instructions to Ministers, vol. i. 
2 Jefferson's Works, vol. vi, p. 552. 
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Consular officers, with the exception of the first consul and 
vice-consul, received no salary, fees or emoluments. They were 
of course allowed to engage in trade. This lack of salary dis- 
tressed Jefferson very much ; and it was largely through his 
efforts that the law of 1 792 provided for certain consular fees. 
Economy at that time demanded such a system ; but there is no 
sufficient excuse for its maintenance to the present time. 

Some of those early consular officers, possibly all of them, 
were able and faithful in the performance of duty. Thomas 
Barclay, first consul of the United States in Europe, also a 
diplomatist, performed a long service and was highly esteemed 
by his government. Stephen Cathalan was consul and vice- 
consul for twenty-six years and performed the work for nearly 
forty. He spoke English and French fluently, and according 
to Jefferson's testimony performed his duties well. Sylvanus 
Bourne was in consular work twenty-six years, seventeen or 
more of which were spent at Amsterdam. Bourne's last letter 
to his government, dated June 5, 18 17, reveals very unsatisfac- 
tory conditions in the consular service. He writes, in a trem- 
bling hand, that he still has confidence that Congress will make 
a more proper and equitable provision for the compensation of 
our consuls abroad. 

As it is at present [he declares] their situation is dishonorable to 
their country and peculiarly degrading to the men themselves. A cor- 
rect statement of their suffering and privation could not fail to excite 
fitting sentiments of the justice due to them.' 

A few weeks later Bourne died in extreme poverty at Amster- 
dam. 

The consular system, if system it can properly be called, was 
fully established in 1792. It had been developed by Jefferson 
along the lines indicated by him in his letter to Jay, accompany- 
ing the consular convention of 1788. It was not satisfactory to 
Jefferson, but it was the best obtainable at the time. That some 
of its defects were continued and others introduced was the 
fault of others and of later times. 

Burt E. Powell. 

Wilmette, Illinois. 

1 This letter is to be found in the Consular Dispatches. 



